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GOOD WORDS.—IL. 


There is a divine quality in steadfastness that 
helps to make the soul ready not only to do noble 
service, but to bear nobly the shocks of sorrow that 
come, sooner or later, to all. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BonpD. 
From ‘‘ Words by the Way,” 1895. 


THE MYSTERY. 


We sow the glebe, we reap the corn, 

We build the house where we may rest, 
And then, at moments suddenly, 
We look up to the great wide sky, 
Inquiring wherefore we were born— 

For earnest, or for jest? 


The senses folding thick and dark 
About the stifled soul within, 
We guess diviner things beyond, 
And yearn to them with yearning fond; 
We strike out boldly to a mark 
Believed in, but not seen. 


And sometimes horror chills our blood 
To be so near such mystic things 

And we wrap round us, for defense, 

Our purple manners, moods of sense— 

As angels, from the face of God, 
Stand hidden in their wings. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


WILLIAM PENN’S PLAN FOR THE PEACE 
OF EUROPE. 

[A few days ago when I was browsing in a large library in 
Philadelphia, my attention was arrested by the title, “ Old 
South Leaflets,” and on opening one of the volumes, I found a 
reprint of an article by William Penn, entitled, “An Essay 
Toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe by the Es- 
tablishment of an European Diet, Parliament or Estates.” 
This essay, first published in 1693, is so appropriate to the 
present discussion relating to The Hague Conference, that I 
herewith send a brief synopsis for publication—Grorce L. 
Maris. } 

Section I. Peace and its advantages. 

_ Section II. Of the means of peace, which is jus- 
tice rather than war. 

As justice is a preserver so it is a better procurer 
of peace than war. The advantage that justice has 
upon war is seen by the success of embassies, that so 
often prevent war by hearing the pleas and memorials 
of justice in the hands and mouths of the wronged 
party. Justice is the means of peace betwixt the gov- 
ernment and the people, and one man and company 
and another. It prevents strife and at last ends it. 

Section III. Government is an expedient against 
confusion, a restraint upon all disorder. 

Men know what is right, but so depraved is human 
nature that without compulsion, some way or other, 
too many would not readily be brought to do what 


they know is right and fit. This brings me near to 
the point I have undertaken, and for the better un- 
derstanding of it. I have thus briefly treated peace, 
justice and government as a necessary introduction, 
because ways and methods by which peace may be 
preserved in particular governments will help those 
readers most concerned in my proposal to conceive 
with what ease, as well as advantage, the peace of 
Europe might be procured and kept. 

Section IV. Of a general peace, or the peace of 
Europe, and the means of it. 

In my first section I showed the desirableness of 
peace; in my next, the truest means of it, to wit: Jus- 
tice, not war; and in my last, that this justice is the 
fruit of government, as government itself is the re- 
sult of society, which first came from a reasonable 
desire in men of peace. Now, if the sovereign princes 
of Europe, who represent that society, would, for the 
same reason that engaged men first into society, viz: 
love of peace and order, agree to meet by their stated 
deputies in a general diet, estates or parliament, and 
there establish rules of -justice for sovereign princes; 
to observe one to another; and thus to meet yearly, 
or once in two or three years at farthest, or as they 
shall see cause, and to be styled, The Sovereign or 
Imperial Diet, Parliament or States of Europe, be- 
fore which sovereign assembly should be brought all 
differences depending between one sovereign and an- 
other, that cannot be made up by private embassies, 
before the sessions begin, and if any of the sovereign- 
ties that constitute these imperial states shall refuse 
to submit their claims or pretensions to them, or to 
abide and perform the judgment thereof, and seek 
their remedy by arms, or delay their compliance be- 
yond the time prefixed in their resolutions, that all 
the other sovereignties united as one strength shall 
compel the submission and performance of the sen- 
tence, with damage to the suffering party. To be 
sure, Europe would quietly obtain the so-much-de- 
sired and needed peace to her harassed inhabitants; 
no sovereignty in Europe having the power, and 
therefore cannot show the will, to dispute the conclu- 
sion; and consequently peace would be procured and 
continued in Europe. 

Section V. Of the causes of difference and motives 
to violate peace. 

Section VI. Of the titles upon which those differ- 
ences may arise. 


Section VII. Of the composition of these imperial 
states. 

The composition and proportion of this imperial 
state seems, at the first look, to carry with it no small 
difficulty, what votes to allow for the inequality of 
the princes and states. 

Suppose the Empire of Germany to send twelve; 
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France, ten; Spain, ten; Italy, eight; England, six; 
Portugal, three; Sweedland, four; Denmark, three; 
Poland, four; Venice, three, ete., making ninety in 
all. 

Section VIII. Of regulations of the imperial 
states in session. 

To avoid quarrel for precedency, the room may be 
round, and have divers doors to come in and go out 
at, to prevent exceptions. It seems to me that noth- 
ing in this imperial parliament should pass but by 
three-quarters of the whole, a least seven above the 
balance. I am sure it helps to prevent treachery, be- 
cause, if money could ever be a temptation in such a 
court, it would cost a great deal of money to weigh 
down the wrong scale. I will say little of the lan- 
guage in which the sessions of the sovereign states 
should be held, but to be sure it must be in the Latin 
or French; the first would be very well for civilians, 
but the last most easy for men of quality. 

Section IX. Of the objections that may be ad- 
vanced against the design. 

The first is that the strongest and richest sover- 
eignty will never agree to it, and if it should, there 
would be danger of corruption more than force. I 
answer the first part, he is not stronger than all the 
rest, and for that reason you should promote this, and 
compel him to it. To the last part of the objection, 
I say the way is as open now as then, and it may be 
the number fewer and as easily to come at. How- 
ever, if men of sense and honor and substance are 
chosen, they will either scorn the baseness or have 
wherewith to pay for the knavery. 

The second is that it will endanger an effeminacy 
by such a disuse of the trade of soldiery, that if there 
should be any need for it upon any occasion we should 
be at a loss. 

There can be no danger of effeminacy, because 
each sovereignty may introduce as temperate or se- 
vere a discipline in the education of the youth as they 
please, by low living and due labor. Instruct them 
in mechanical knowledge and in natural philosophy, 
by operation, which is the honor of the German no- 
bility. 

To the other part of the objection—of being at a 
loss for soldiery—the proposal answers itself. One 
has war no more than the other. Nor is it thought 
that any one will keep up such an army after such an 
empire is on foot, which will hazard the safety of the 
rest. 

The third objection is, that there will be great want 
of employment for younger brothers of families, and 
that the poor must either turn soldiers or thieves. 

We shall have the more merchants and husband- 
men or ingenious naturalists if the government be 
but anything solicitous of the education of their 
youth, which next to the present and immediate hap- 
piness of any country ought of all things to be the 
eare and skill of the government. For such as the 
youth of any is bred such is the next generation, and 
the government is in good or bad hands. 

Section X. Of the real benefits that flow from this 
proposal about peace. 

Let. it not, I pray, be the least, that it prevents the 
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spilling of so much human and Christian blood. For 
a thing so offensive to God and terrible and afflicting 
to men as that has ever been must recommend our 
expedient beyond all objections. There is another 
manifest benefit which redounds to Christendom, by 
the peaceable expedient; the reputation of Christian- 
ity will in some degree be recovered in the sight of 
infidels, which by the many bloody and unjust wars 
of Christians, not only with them, but one with an- 
other, hath been greatly impaired, to the scandal of 
that holy profession—Christians. They have not 
always been in the right, nor has right been the rea- 
son for war. And not only Christians against Chris- 
tians, but the same sort of Christians have embrewed 
their hands in one another’s blood, invoking the good 
and merciful God to prosper their arms to their breth- 
ren’s destruction. Yet their Saviour has told them 
that he came to save and not to destroy the lives of 
men, to give and plant peace among men. 

The third benefit is, it saves money, both to the 
prince and the people, and enables both to perform 
public acts of learning, charity, manufactures, ete. 

Another advantage of an European imperial par- 
liament is that it will beget and increase personal 
friendship between princes and states, which tends to 
the rooting up of wars and the planting of peace. 

Something of the nature of our expedient was in 
design and preparation of the wisdom, justice and 
valor of Henry the Fourth of France, whose superior 
qualities, raising his character above those of his an- 
cestors or contemporaries, deservedly gave him the 
style of Henry the Great. 

So, to conclude, I have very little to answer for in 
all this affair, because, if it succeed, I have so little 
to deserve, for this great king’s example tells us it is 
fit to be done. My share is only thinking of it at this 
juncture, and putting it into the common light for 
the peace and prosperity of Europe. 


CONCERNING THE SUPERMUNDANE. 


Less than sixty years ago the so-called “ Rochester 
knockings,” which appeared in the family of John 
D. Fox, at Hydesville, a little village in Western 
New York, set the world to a fresh consideration of 
supermundane things, and started what is called Mod- 
ern Spiritualism on its puzzling career. Evangelical 
theologians made quick work of the new sensation 
by admitting the genuineness of the spiritualistic 
manifestations, but declaring that they were of satanic 
origin. Materialistic scientists, and the indifferent 
multitude made equally short work of the matter by 
declaring that the whole spiritualistic business was 
fraud and deception, pure and simple. A large num- 
ber of people in all of the walks of life believed im- 
plicitly in the manifestations, and developed phe- 
nomenai credulity, and in some cases monomania, 
with their belief. 

But our object is not to write a history or even a 
criticism of Spiritualism, but to review a book.* 

In respect to modern doubt and religious difficul- 


*The Widow’s Mite and Other Psychic Phenomena. By 
Isaac K. Funk. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and London. 
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Dr. Funk, the author, is a clergyman of the Lu- 
theran Church, and editor-in-chief of the“ Standard 
Dictionary.” The writer, from an acquaintance with 
him as his employee for about two years, is warranted 
in saying that the book before us records the experi- 
ence of a sincere and candid man, whose investiga- 
tions were not conducted to make a case one way or 
the other, but with a desire to get at the truth. 

Seances with a Brooklyn medium, under such con- 
ditions as seemed to preclude collusion from within, 
afforded Dr. Funk the experiences which furnish the 
main title of the book. A communication was re- 
ceived purporting to come from a spirit who said that 
Henry Ward Beecher declared that Dr. Funk had 
in his possession a borrowed coin, a Scriptural 
widow’s mite, which should be returned to its 
owner. The doctor admitted having borrowed such 
a coin from a gentleman in Brooklyn, but insisted 
that the borrowed property had been returned. The 
spirit said that he thought the disputed coin was in a 
large iron safe, but the whereabouts of the safe was 
not disclosed by the other-world informant. To test 
the spirits a search was subsequently instituted, and 
the widow’s mite was found in a safe in the cashier’s 


room of the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Elaborate details are given regarding the finding 
of the mite, and a review is presented of the various 
theories offered to account for the phenomena. 
The story in detail was sent to forty-two more or less 
distinguished educators and scientists. They were 
asked to assign causes for the widow’s mite manifes- 
tation. Six of the number consider the incident of 
certain spirit origin; seven declare the revelation the 
result of subconscious faculties; six consider the 
whole matter a fraud, and the rest divide their opin- 
ion between telepathy, self-deception, undetermined 
psychic influence, etc. It is worthy of note that all 
those who assign a spirit origin to the incident were 
previously on record as believing in Spiritualism, or 
the supermundane character of psychic phenomena. 

The widow’s mite story illustrates afresh the fact 
that in most if not all the psychic or spiritualistic 
demonstrations one is about as much mystified by the 
missing links in the evidence as by what is really re- 
vealed. If a denizen of the other world can indicate 
that a lost coin is in an iron safe, why can he not be 
still more particular and tell where the safe is 
located ? 


Only a portion of this book of over five hundred 
pages is devoted to the story of the widow’s mite. 
Telepathy, clairaudience, materialization, spirit pho- 
tography, ete., are treated, and samples or illustra- 
tions of the manifestations given. The limits of this 
article do not admit going into details. Those who 
are at all familiar with the various phases of Spirit- 
ualism could easily duplicate from their own experi- 
ences most of Dr. Funk’s citations, including their 
erudity and unsatisfactory character. 

Dr. Funk has conducted his investigations from 
the standpoint of an evangelical theologian, and does 
not like the unorthodox character of much of the 
teaching that generally comes from the spirit world. 
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So far as our recollection goes, in a somewhat ex- 
tended past experience in spiritualistic seances, we 
do not remember a single case where the “ spirit con- 
trol” did not repudiate practically all of the postu- 
lates of the popular theology. Assuming the other- 
world origin of these communications, we leave it for 
the expert to decide whether the more progressive dis- 
position of the unorthodox spirits leads them to seek 
a mundane outlet for their opinions, while the more 
orthodox decline to enter so worldly a field of propa- 
ganda. 

Dr. Funk’s book is an important contribution to 
the literature of the supermundane. It does not 
solve the spiritual riddle of the ages as to a personal 
future life. It may be fairly doubted if Spiritualism 
at its best has done that. It is just as doubtful if 
those who have appropriated the machinery of Spir- 
itualism to conduct what are called psychic investiga- 
tions have any more effectually solved the riddle. 

In this world, however, much more good is some- 
times done by our systems of various sorts, by indi- 
rection rather than by direction. There are certain 
systems of medicine which have blessed mankind, not 
by demonstrating themselves to be the only final 
methods for treating or curing disease, but by ration- 
alizing general medical practice, and minifying drug 
medication. So, also, it may be said that the most 
important result following the advent of Spiritual- 
ism has been the large contribution it has made to- 
ward rationalizing the common faith in a future life. 
In fact, giving a semblance of naturalness and at- 
tractiveness to that continuity of life that necessarily 
goes with personal immortality. 


There is a necessary and immovable limitation to 
all so-called evidence relating to the supermundane, 
which applies as surely to the domain of psychic re- 
search as to the spiritualistic seance. It is impossi- 
ble to resummon your witnesses or reproduce your 
evidence from the vasty deep at will. If we could 
serve a process on a denizen of the spirit world we 
could not make him answer the subpeena. There are 
too many conditions to overcome, too many chasms to 
be bridged, too many conflicting elements to be har- 
monized. 


During all time serious men and women have been 
conscious, of an influence larger and better than them- 
selves working in them and through them. They 
have seldom been able without egotism or dogmatism 
to determine the source of that influence. Whether 
we are always inspired directly by the Infinite Spirit, 
or indirectly by his ministering angels both in and 
out of the flesh, it is not necessary or vastly import- 
ant to determine. 

In our present stage of development it does not 
seem possible to reduce the future life to an absolute 
certainty to our material senses, taking it out of the 
domain of faith and hope, and placing it in the do- 
main of absolute and verifiable knowledge. That 
Spiritualism and psychic research have increased 
faith and hope in a continued existence may be freely 
admitted. If investigation in either line can be car- 
ried on wisely and in order, it may stimulate a healthy 
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hope. That such investigation may tend to a painful 
credulity, and to a type of distressing intellectual dis- 
order, is a matter of common observation. Our abid- 
ing place, our life of service, is now in this world; 
what basis we have for a progressive immortality 
must be determined by our living in this sphere of 
time and sense. We cannot brood unduly over the 
things of the next world, and try to be a part of them, 
with due regard to our moral and spiritual health 
here and now. A divided habitation is not within 
the range of probability or desirability. 

We must continue to rest our hope in life’s imme- 
diate or remote to-morrow in an unshaken confidence 
in the Father of our spirits, who will not trifle with 
our sublimest aspirations, or cut us off from that im- 
mortal opportunity that belongs to our infinite birth- 
right. 

Our dear ones, even the children of our love, slip 
away from us. The divine longing of the human 
heart, linked to our confidence in the divine love, 
make us give utterance to our need in the words of 
Whittier: 


“Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 


New York City. Henry W. Wizevr. 


GEORGE CADBURY’S ADULT SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST. 

[From the Sunday School Times (Philadelphia); an article 
by William H. Tolman, Ph.D., secretary of the League for So- 
cial Service (New York).] 

During a visit made a few years ago in Bournville, 
England, as the guest of Mr. Edward Cadbury, I 
asked my host on Saturday what was the program 
for the next day. 

“ Are you a good walker?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, ’'m glad,” he said, “for you can then 
breakfast with me in Birmingham. That will mean a 
walk of four miles, as I think I told you it is our cus- 
tom not to take the horses out on Sunday.” 

This day I had spent with Mr. Cadbury in a care- 
ful study of the great factory where his father, 
George, and his uncle, Richard Cadbury, had built 
up a business which employs nearly three thousand 
people. 

These two noble men, inspired by the most lofty 
principles, daily strove to exemplify them in their 
office and factory. They felt the responsibility of so 
conducting their business that the humblest employee 
should have an opportunity for expanding and mak- 
ing the most of his life. 

Accordingly I found nearly five hundred cottages, 
each with a small plot of land large enough for rais- 
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ing the family vegetables, a swimming pogl, an ath- 
letic field, club rooms for the boys and girls, a large 
airy factory dining room, and thorough sanitation 
throughout the establishment. After this provision 
for the material welfare of their staff, | was not sur- 
prised to learn that there was a daily assembly at nine 
o’clock for a service of Bible reading, song, and a 
brief address. 

With this knowledge of the Cadburys’ industrial 
philosophy as applied to their business life, I was de- 
lighted to accept the invitation of Edward to spend a 
Sunday morning in studying what they were doing in 
their Sunday Schools, church and temperance work. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning when we made 
our start at half-past six. The sun was shining 
brightly, the hedges glistening with dew, the fields 
bright with a verdure peculiar to English landscapes. 
The singing of the birds, the perfume of the flowers, 
and the exhilaration of the morning hour made this a 
memorable walk. 

In his own genial way, Mr. Cadbury related how 
his grandfather became identified with the Town 
Council of Birmingham, and of the service which his 
father and uncle had been able to render in the estab- 
lishment of workmen’s institutes for the city. It was 
beautiful to learn of the companionship between 
father and son, and how the son was succeeding to 
the inheritance of good deeds, and was following the 
example of his ancestors. 

Arriving at the Sunday School, a building whick 
was used as a public school during the week, we 
found about thirty. men, teachers of the different 
classes, who, in accordance with their custom, assem- 
ble for a simple breakfast at half-past seven o’clock. 
I found myself seated at the left of Alderman White, 
a venerable man with a most genial sunny counte- 
nance, one whom you would feel irresistibly drawn 
to. On my left was a physician of middle age, who 
gave me a running commentary on the different per- 
sonalities gathered around the breakfast table— 
lawyers, teachers, business men and manufacturers 
—rugged, forceful characters—men with a serious 
purpose who come together for the express purpose 
of serving their fellows. 

After breakfast, we went upstairs to the large 
school room, where nearly four hundred men had 
gathered. Remember, this was not a mixed gather- 
ing, but a solid body of men who by their presence 
showed their eagerness to learn what was here 
taught. During the week they had been hard at 
work at the work-bench and forge, some working in 
gangs, while a few were foremen. Most of them 
were men who had not received educational advan- 
tages in their youth. 

After the usual opening exercises of devotion, the 
men separated into their classes, Mr. Cadbury invit- 
ing me into his. This class was typical. In many 
instances the instruction began by teaching the men 
the alphabet, and then how to read. It was interest- 
ing to me to watch a great brawny fellow painfully 
spelling out the words of the lesson, stumbling over 
the pronunciation, and, where unable to continue, 
gently nudged by his neighbor who would tell him 
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the word. After the reading of the chapter came the 
discussion and the practical application to their own 
daily lives. That these men received help and moral 
support was evidenced by the fact that they came 
Sunday after Sunday, rain or shine, and found the 
teachers equally faithful. As I had the opportunity, 
I thought the men would be interested in knowing 
what we were doing in America to improve the con- 
dition of the employed. This brought out a com- 
parison with some English conditions. One man said 
he wished his foreman knew something of the con- 
ditions, as it was his idea that it was necessary to 
swear profusely, grind them down, and make them 
as miserable as possible, in order to get the best work 
out of them. Then Mr. Cadbury summarized the situ- 
ation by pointing out the identity of interest between 
master and men. The lesson hour was all too short 
before we again assembled in the large room. It 
usually happened that brief remarks were made by 
a visitor, and then Mr. George Cadbury would com- 
ment on some current-day topic, pointing the moral 
to their own home and city life. School closed about 
half-past nine o’clock. 

The girls’ school was held in another building 
about nine o’clock. They were taught how to read 
and write, and a sick-benefit fund society was organ- 
ized and maintained by them. The same general plan 
was characteristic of the boys’ school. 

In Mr. George Cadbury’s work among men, he was 
constantly confronted with the fact that the work- 
men receiving the lowest rate of wages had no oppor- 
tunity for recreation or social intercourse; for them 
there was the saloon, and there they drifted in 
droves. How to rescue these men for their families 
and themselves was his problem. He knew that it 
was unwise to provide elaborate quarters, for the men 
became suspicious of the motives, and would not go 
near them. Elegant quarters meant better clothes, 
and these the men did not possess. Mr. Cadbury, 
therefore, hired a rear two-story building. The loft 
was fitted up with a desk, wooden benches, and a 
stove. The first floor was their club room, which was 
merely a place of meeting and a shelter. What fur- 
nishings there were the men made, thus giving a 
sense of individual ownership in the club. Here the 
lowest could come and not feel out of place. 

From the Sunday School service we went to a 
morning meeting at this club. Climbing the stairs to 
the loft, I was amazed to find that every seat was 
filled. The attendance was nearly one hundred. The 
men were poorly clad, but their interest in the ser- 
vice was hearty and genuine. The leader—a plain, 
forceful man who had made rescue work a life study 
—was engaged by Mr. Cadbury. There were no 
long-winded addresses, but brief straight-from-the- 
shoulder talks on subjects relative to their own con- 
ditions, and perfectly understood by the men. Then 
followed a gospel hymn, with an explanation of what 
that particular hymn meant. It was amazing how 
heartily the men responded in the singing, how they 
threw themselves into it. I could not help contrast- 
ing this crisp and cheery music with the leaden, life- 
less singing in some of our Sunday Schools. 
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Mr. Cadbury told me how much he was encour- 
aged by this work, which was surely yielding results. 

It is impossible to measure the influence for good 
on individual lives and on the community of George 
and Richard Cadbury. For more than forty years 
these brothers went in and out among these “people, 
showing by their daily lives object lessons of devo- 
tion, consecration and sacrifice. There ‘fore, when 
they stood up to advise and counsel others, their sug- 
gestions were heeded, for these men were what they 
wanted others to be. 

In these days the question is asked, When will the 
churches be able to reach the working people? It 
may be answered, When we are willing to consecrate 
our lives as these brothers are doing. 

New York City. 


THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE. 

[A paper prepared for, and read at a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Rising Sun, Cecil County, Md.] 

We seem to live an outer and an inner life, distinet- 
ly. and separately; but more accurately speaking, they 
are but the dual form of one life, or the soul’s ex- 
terior and interior experiences. 

The exterior partakes of things physical, intellec- 
tual and transitional, and in a measure limited by the 
development of the five senses, or the sense-nature, 
while the interior is unfettered, unbound, free to 
commune with the source of our being, free to 
be filled with infinite knowledge, thus partaking of 
things spiritual and eternal. 

Man is essentially a spiritual being; his life origi- 
nated with God and is one in essence with him, par- 
taking in a measure of his divinity. 

Thus we have the same inborn capacity to hold 
communion with the Father and the kingdom of God 
within, through our inward spiritual nature, that we 
have to hold communication with the outer world 
through our external sense nature. 

But thus far in the evolution of the race the outer 
is, seemingly, more fully developed, and perhaps ap- 
peals more fascinatingly to youth, as it is much easier 
for human nature to grasp “that which is tangible or 
beneath it. It is perfectly right and natural to enjoy 
the pleasures and benefits of ‘the outer. It is a beau- 
tiful world; beauty surrounds us on every side. The 
exhilarating buoyancy of the air we breathe fills us 
with delight; the joy and love of companionship en- 
tices us on and on in bewildering labyrinths of pleas- 
ure, wealth and fame; but these are the husks that do 
not satisfy in the end unless they have been subordi- 
nate to the fuller development of the inner life. 

This development does not come in the hurry and 
bustle nor through any metaphysical analysis. It 
must be desired and earnestly sought for through the 
prayer of silence, with a receptive, listening attitude. 
The desire, the power and the will to put that desire 
into effect have been planted within every living soul, 
which deepens and enlarges through life’s experi- 
ences—the joys and sorrows, smoothing and sculp- 
turing the outer and inner into a harmonious beauty, 
if nourished with spiritual food; which is as necessary 
to growth as is the daily food for the physical body. 
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Can we conceive of the poverty of a life doomed 
to live in the outward, with no hope, no prayer, no 
communion with the divine, no refuge from tempest- 
tossed emotions? But God, in his infinite wisdom, 
has planted the eternal seed within, for us to develop 
into his likeness; and glorious living is that life which 
can turn within to the Holy of holies and there com- 
mune unseen to outward eye, unknown to all the 
world, “ and find the peace that passeth understand- 
ing,” and be granted strength to meet all the vicissi- 
tudes of life and bow in sweet submission to the sev- 
erance of earthly ties, believing the transition is but 
the beginning of the larger life to the soul that has 
cultivated the immortal seed that was implanted and 
clothed with the mortal. We may not fathom the 
connecting link between earth and heaven, the union 
between human and divine, but we turn within, and 
live the inner life and know that it exists. God thus 
whispers to our souls, bequeathing legacies of divin- 
est truths. He stoops to nourish the seed implanted 
by his own breathing, giving faith and hope to answer 
prayer, and love to pave the way. What more could 
the soul desire from the hand divine than the joy to 
live the life within ? 


Rising Sun, Md. Hannan P. Burrrneron. 


THE HOME OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Having had oceasion to visit Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, some weeks ago, I took advantage of the op- 
portunity and went to see the old home of our worthy 
Friend, John Woolman. Tradition says his house 
stood on Mill Street, opposite the end of Cherry. 
Some years ago this house was moved to the rear of 
the lot and turned into a stable. It has since been de- 
stroyed by fire. As there is usually some foundation 
for tradition, it has been suggested that he lived here 
before going into business for himself, at which time 
he had charge of his employer’s store. 

Old deeds, now in possession of the Library Com- 
pany at Mount Holly, tell us that John Woolman 
owned 2 large tract of land on the eastern outskirts 
of the town, bordering on Branch Street, which is 
still a country road. The house is located near the 
junction of this road with the turnpike, which leads 
into Mount Holly from Jobstown. 

It is built of brick, two stories high, with a plain 
A roof without dormer windows facing the north. A 
door, in the middle of the first story, has one window 
on each side. There are three windows in the second 
story. The south side is the same, lacking the mid- 
dle window in the second story. The gable end is 
toward the road, and attached to this was his one- 
story tailor shop, the front of which was glass sash 
with eight by twelve-inch window panes, the entrance 
being on one side. The shop was taken down several 
years ago. 


The location was an admirable one for his business. 
Many Friends lived in that section and were mostly 
farmers. Those on the south of him passed his door 
on their way to meeting, and those on the north 
passed his door on their way to the grist-mill. 
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In his Journal he tells us that he felt restrained 
from expanding too much in business, and that he 
built a house for his wife and daughter before start- 
ing on a religious visit to England. This house was 
erected on a hill, probably one-fourth of a mile south 
of the house he was living in. Like the other house, 
it was built of brick, two stories high, but had a 
much finer outlook, the situation being,a choice one, 
even in this day. A hall and one room occupied the 
front; back of these was another room, and back of 
this the kitchen. 

John Woolman never lived in this house, having 
died in England seventh of Tenth month, 1772, while 
on his religious visit to that country. One of the 
succeeding owners of the property enlarged and re- 
modeled this dwelling, and the old well-sweep, with 
a large stone tied to one end to balance the bucket, 
became a thing of the past. It is now a commodious, 
rough-cast farm house, painted buff, with dark-green 
shutters, and presents a pleasing appearance with the 
well-kept grounds. It is oceupied by its present 


owner, who is one of the prosperous farmers of Bur- 
lington County.—W. B. Kirkbride, in The Friend 
(Phila.), Twelfth month 20th, 1904. 


RELIGION AND THE HIGHER LIFE. 


These Talks * are twelve in number, some of the 
subjects, beside that which gives the title to the 
book, being: “ The Religious Spirit,” “‘ Our Intellec- 
tual Difficulties,” “ Religious Belief Among College 
Students,” “ Trials of Life,” ete. They are printed, 
as they were given from time to time, in the convic- 
tion that “the universities and colleges are not per- 
forming their full function in the matter of religious 
education, “ and besides being broad and scholarly, 
they are practical and helpful and apropos; they 
search out the heart of many a vital subject of the 
day, and that sometimes with a simplicity and direct- 
ness whigh suggests Booker Washington’s “ Charac- 
ter Building.” Whenever opportunity offers Presi- 
dent Harper brings his hearers back to Jesus as the 
religious ideal, the great inspirer of the higher life. 
He knows no question of creeds or denomination; the 
only test of a religion to-day is its worthfulness to 
the individual, and in its essence the religion of Jesus 
has satisfied the greatest and the simplest minds and 
hearts of nineteen centuries. He says: 

“ The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion capable 
of adjustment to any and every individual, however 
peculiar his temperament, however exacting his de- 
mands. ... It will permit you to respect your 
friend’s religion; if he is a Jew, because it came out 
of Judaism; if a sincere follower of Islam, because 
much of Islam came from it; if a disciple of some 
Eastern faith, because its founder, Jesus, was broad- 
minded and tender, and saw truth wherever truth ex- 
isted, without reference to the name it bore. It is a 
religion of ideals, not weird and fanciful, but chas- 
tened, strong and inspiring to true service.” 

*Religion and the Higher Life. Talks to Students. By 
aa William R. Harper (University of Chicago Press, 
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ties, President Harper’s position is conspicuously 
broad. He says: “ Have your difficulties; go on hav- 
ing them; suspect that something is radically wrong 
when you cease to have them”; but he insists that 
they are independent of our Christian life and activ- 
ity, that “the sum and substance of the Christian 
faith is found in two words, ‘ Follow me.’” One 
could wish, however, that he and others would lay 
more stress on the duty of searching out a religion 
which is not so fraught with difficulties as that of or- 
thodox Christianity, that he would come out openly 
for that essential Christianity for which he professes 
lovalty, and only that, that he would preach the neg- 
lected ethics of right and reasonable belief. 

On the whole these “ Talks” are very well worth 
reading, and in a considerable degree are documents 
of the time. 


NATIONAL PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The annual meeting of the American Purity Al- 
liance was held in New York city, in the Friends’ 
meeting house at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, Seventh-day, First month 7th, at 8 p.m. Pre- 
vious annual meetings have been held in the Scher- 
merhorn Friends’ meeting house, Brooklyn, and in 
the Park Place meeting house, Baltimore. 

The Alliance grew out of the visit to this country, 
in 1876, of J. P. Gledstone and Henry J. Wilson 
from England, who came as representatives of the In- 
ternational Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice. There was no apparent danger 
at that time of such regulation being introduced in 
this country, but it was felt to be right to prepare for 
forestalling any attempt to pass any laws tending in 
this direction. 

J. P. Gledstone and H. J. Wilson began their work 
by looking up those who had been leaders in the anti- 
slavery movement. They went to Aaron M. Powell, 
in New York; to Phillips and Garrison, in Boston. 
Through these they were put in touch with the abo- 
litionists of Philadelphia, Baltimore and other places. 
Those who had been through the trying times that 
preceded the abolition of slavery were likely to be 
the ones who would enter in earnest into this new 
unpopular reform, this new abolition movement, as 
its advocates from England had naturally fallen into 
the habit of calling it. Though Aaron M. Fowell 
was much occupied and had but little time that he 
could give to the work, he felt that he must do some- 
thing. He entered heartily into the work and soon 
was giving much of his time and energy to it. The 
American Purity Alliance was organized at the Pur- 
ity Congress, in Baltimore, in 1895. Aaron M. 
Powell became its first president. From that time 
purity publications began to be issued, and the Phil- 
anthropist, a quarterly devoted to the work, was 
started. 

Friends have taken an interest in the work from 
the first, and have given it the greater part of its sup- 
port. In England, too, it was a company of 
Friends who listened to Josephine E. Butler, and de- 
cided to furnish her the funds to enable her to carry 
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onto the continent of Europe the work of opposing 
state regulation of vice. 

This annual meeting of the American Purity Al- 
liance was presided over by Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
of Baltimore, who early took a prominent part in the 
work, and since the death of Aaron M. Powell has 
been president. Anna Rice Powell is the secretary. 
Many letters had been received from those who were 
unable to be present at the meeting. A letter was 
also received from Maurice Gregory, secretary of the 
International Federation for the Abolition of Vice. 
This, which was read in full, set forth the work that 
has been done in the “ abolitionist movement,” in the 
different countries of Europe. Report was made for 
Germany, France, Italy, England, South Africa, 
India and the Far East, especially Japan. 

Dr. Janney, in a brief address, as president, ran 
over the work of the past year. This work consisted 
in issuing and distributing literature, furnishing 
speakers and holding meetings, and in issuing quar- 
terly the Philanthropist, the organ of the movement. 
He also told of the ground gained up to the present 
moment, and of the outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

The next speaker was Canon William S. Chase, of 
the Episcopal Church, of Garden City, Long Island. 
He laid chief stress on the need to purify the lives of 
the children of the present generation. This is to be 
done, he said, through the parents, through the phy- 
sician, through the teachers. Parents not only need 
to be told to take up this matter with their children, 
but also to be tanght how to do it. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York, president of the 
American League for Social Service, spoke on social 
salvation, in its bearings on the subject of purity. 
We must study this matter as it concerns all the peo- 
ple, and we must work all together. He set forth the 
alarming conditions as to purity as revealed in recent 
investigation in a number of States. His specific 
plea was (1) that parents and teachers break the con- 
spiracy of silence, and (2) for a curfew regulation in 
every town and city. 

Helen E. Dunhill, a native of India, in picturesque 
native costume, told of the conditions as regards pur- 
ity and vice in her country, making an earnest ap- 
peal to us to do what we can to help better them. 

Dr. Janney, in his closing remarks, called atten- 
tion to two things at least that we may do to help 
along the movement: (1) Subscribe for and help in- 
crease the circulation of the Philanthropist, (2) join 
the American Purity Alliance. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 


True life is the realization of the higher virtues— 
justice, love, truth, liberty, moral power—in our 
daily activities, whatever they may be. And this life 
is possible in social conditions the most diverse, and 
with natural gifts the most unequal. It is not for- 
tune or personal advantage, but our turning them to 
account, that constitutes the value of life. Fame 
adds no more than does length of days; quality is the 
thing.—Charles Wagner. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


LOTTERIES AND GAMBLING. 


Tuer are times when special emphasis seems to 
be needed upon certain testimonies long held by the 
Society of Friends and other concerned people, and 
the present calls for thoughtful consideration of the 
gambling spirit now apparently rife in society. One 
of the numerous guessing contests relative to the at- 
tendance at the St. Louis Exposition, involving im- 
mense sums of money, has recently been declared to 
be a lottery by Attorney-General Moody, and the use 
of the United States mails denied to its management. 
This legal decision has very properly been heralded 
by those interested in promoting righteousness in the 
world with profound satisfaction. This is but one 
of many such contests whose scope extends from 
guessing most nearly how many grains of corn there 
are in a certain quart jar, to approximating the popu- 
lar vote for President, or predicting the best-selling 
book for thirty consecutive days. By all possible de- 
vices the law against the use of United States mails is 
evaded. Many promoters make a pretense of requir- 
ing with the guess some evidence of skill, or the 
money invested pays for some material commodity as 
well as the guess. But however disguised or spe- 
ciously presented, there lurks - beneath all proposi- 
tions to distribute money or other valuable consider- 
ations upon the basis of chance, a deep-seated moral 
wrong. 

The dignity of elections by the free choice of the 
people is impaired by the notorious gambling on re- 
sults openly carried on in the business markets of the 
country—a custom not confined to the adventurous 
and dissolute classes of society, but largely partici- 
pated in by men of exalted public station. One aspir- 
ant for Gubernatorial honors (who very suitably lost 
the honor), according to the newspapers, became $20,- 
000 richer as a result of his assurance of Republican 
national success. 

Such great Universities as Harvard and Pennsylva- 
nia, which we have a right to expect will stand for 
what is highest and best in American culture and 
civilization, have so associated with their athletic con- 
tests the stigma of widespreading gambling that 
“Harvard money ” and “ Pennsylvania money,” dur- 
ing the football season, are common terms on the 
street. 
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Every county fair has a number of ingenious gam- 
bling devices enticingly presented, and men, women 
and children who would not think of betting on the 
horse races, which are usually a feature of such fairs, 
find it very diverting to toss hoops, or throw balls 
with the possible chance of winning a cane or an um- 
brella. Nearly every suburban park has its amuse- 
ment features largely tinctured with interesting con- 
tests, involving the chance of reward. The mayor of 
a great city permitted the use of his name and pic- 
ture to advertise a “lucky day” at a department 
store, the feature of which was that all goods bought 
on that particular day should be free, while naturally 
the purchases made on the other days of the month 
were paid for at rates that made the dealers the chief 
winners in their lottery. 


Readers will easily add mental contributions to the 
list. The incidents cited are sufficient to show the 
widespread sway of gambling schemes and their dan- 
ger to all classes of society. The fundamental desire 
on the part of all promoters of lotteries is to secure 
large returns in money for small outlay. The actu- 
ating purpose of all participants is to do the same 
thing. The former usually succeed; the latter, with 
exceptions almost too small to note, invest something 
and get nothing, as it is primarily impossible for one 
side of a business transaction to make unjustly large 
gains without corresponding losses on the other side. 

We would fain protect, by law or moral suasion, 
the unwary victims from the results of their own fool- 
ishness, from the standpoint of financial justice. But 
this is, after all, the least of our concern. We believe 
that the creation of the universe and its government 
are matters not of chance nor caprice, but of benefi- 
cent purpose continually wrought out through fixed 
laws. We hold that human laws and customs are in 
accord with this beneficent purpose when they follow 
order, reasonableness and justice, a sense of which is 
man’s heritage from the Creator. 


It is impossible for society to become permeated 
by the gambling spirit without degeneracy in thought 
and morals. The substitution of luck for the idea of 
cause and effect, of accident for planning, of chance 
fortune for the unerring laws that govern rightly 
earned success, tends to the destruction of that faith 
in eternal realities and abiding laws which it is the 
special province of the Christian religion to foster. 
The desire to subvert the usual laws of trade and busi- 
ness, to attain realization without its progressive 
steps, is a subtle poison, whose extension we ought to 
be concerned to suppress. 


In spite of the fact that bankers, newspapers, pub- 
lic men, large mercantile houses and promoters of 
public recreation are all more or less concerned in 
enterprises properly classed as gambling, the Gov- 
ernment shows a disposition to treat gambling as a 
crime and to class as lotteries schemes which but for 
their magnitude would pass unnoticed. 

The successful issue of District Attorney Jerome’s 
long struggle against one of the richest gambling 
houses in New York is a beacon light of progress. 
The work for us seems to be to help more people to 
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see the menace to the stability of thought, business 
and government which lies in the perpetuation of 
schemes to give something for nothing to the few, 
and take something for nothing from the many. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


The superintendent of the municipal lodging house 
in New York recently told a reporter of the New 
York 7'imes, that on a night following a day when 
there was snow shoveling to be done there had been 
but 207 applicants for lodgings, whereas the number 
on ordinary nights ranges from 400 to 500. Little 
jobs at shoveling snow had put many men in condition 
to pay for lodgings. Having an opportunity to work 
they sought no charity. This is but one of many 
proofs that true philanthropy consists not in alms- 
giving, but in removing the causes of poverty. 


—_— 


A letter to the Philadelphia Ledger from London, 
dated the 29th of last month, speaks of 25,000 starv- 
ing men, women and children in Tottenham, one of 
the suburbs of London, and says that men of good 
character were complaining bitterly because they 
could get no work to do. Some of the hungry men 
raided a baker’s cart to get food for their wives and 
little ones. Later reports state that at a relief meet- 
ing on the 31st it was reported that 200,000 people in 
London are on the verge of starvation. 


Now that Port Arthur has been taken by the Jap- 
anese, there is a great deal of peace talk in the air. 
While nothing definite has been proposed, there is 
a growing feeling that if Japan offers to arbitrate 
Russia will at least consider the matter. It is sug- 
gested that the result of the war may be an alliance 
between Russia and Japan. The feeling is general in 
Europe that if peace proposals are made the United 
States is the only nation that would be accepted as a 
mediator. 


Joseph W. Folk, who was elected on the Demo- 
cratic ticket as the reform Governor of Missouri, was 
inaugurated on the 9th. The following extracts 
from his address are encouraging to those who desire 
clean government: 


Partisanship is a good thing sometimes, but patriotism is a 
better thing all the time. You cannot help yourself by injur- 
ing the public... . 

The legislator who sells his vote traffics in the honor of a 
sovereign people and prostitutes the trust reposed in him. This 
offense is more fatal to civic life than any other crime, for it 
pollutes the stream of law at its source. It makes the passage 
of laws mere matters of bargain and sale, thwarts justice, en- 
thrones iniquity and renders lawful government impossible. . . 

An officia] can embezzle public power as well as public money. 
One in public office has no more right to use official powers for 
personal ends than he would have to put his hands into the 
public treasury to pay a private debt. 

When a legislator accepts a pass he puts it in the knowledge 
of the representative of the railroad that he has violated the 
law, and is subject to indictment. This knowledge can be used 
by the railroad representative to club the legislator into sub- 
mission to corporate interests. 


Governor Folk concluded by asserting that the 
State should never license any form of gambling, say- 
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ing that “there is no magic in a license to change 
moral wrong into innocence.” 


The movement for civic betterment in Philadelphia 


_is going forward encouragingly. The Committee of 


Seventy has been appointed, and through its Execu- 
tive Board has decided, after much consideration and 
a careful survey of the field, to make nominations for 
Magistrates, and to place on the ticket independent 
candidates for Councils in a limited number of the 
wards where there is some chance of a fair election. 
The nominations will be made under the name of 
“city” party, thus indicating an appeal to the citi- 
zens of all political parties who are interested in good 
government. 


Natural increase in the population of France is 
making slow headway. According to statistics given 
in the Springfield Republican, the number of births 
exceeded that of deaths by 73,106 in 1903, compared 
with 83,944 in 1902—making the total population at 
the beginning of 1904, 39,118,995. But the number 
of births continues to decrease, being 18,666 less in 
1903 than in 1902, and 24,332 less than the average 
for the preceding 10 years. ‘That there is any in- 
erease at all in the population is due to a coincident 
decline in the number of deaths, which, in 1903, was 
54,788 below the average for the preceding 10 years. 
Excess of births over deaths in France is now 21 per 
10,000 of population, compared with~153 for Ger- 
many and Holland, 150 for Norway, 125 for Aus- 
tria, and 119 for Great Britain. The number of di- 
vorees in France is steadily increasing, being 8,919 
in 1903, or 1,758 more than the average for the past 
10 years. 


Residents of the Indian Territory urge that the 
Senate Committee amendment to the pending State- 
hood bill would be utterly inadequate toward keep- 
ing the saloon out of the Indian country, for the rea- 
son that, unless specifically provided otherwise, the 
authority of the Federal Government would cease 
Third month 4th, 1906, before the legislature of the 
new State would have been elected, before any stat- 
ute would have been passed under the constitutional 
prohibitory clause, or any penalties fixed for its vio- 
lation; so that the saloon keeper would have simply 
to open up for business Third month 5th without fear 
of punishment. Moreover, since the majority of the 
legislature is to come from Oklahoma, wherein the 
saloon is strongly intrenched, it appears now almost 
certain that the new legislature would be controlled 
by a majority unfriendly to prohibition, and could, 
therefore, indefinitely neglect to prescribe penalties 
sufficient to make the law effective. Every one who 
would not like to see saloons established in the In- 
dian country is asked to back up the following resolu- 
tion by writing a personal letter to the Senator of his 
State: 


Resolved, By the Indian Territory Church Federation for 
Prohibition Statehood, through its Board of Directors, repre- 
senting all of the several religious denominations in Indian Ter- 
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ritory, assembled at the principal office of the Federation, at 
Muskogee, I. T., this 29th day of December, 1904: 

First. That we have carefully considered the Senate Commit- 
tee amendment to the pending Statehood bill purporting to 
continue the prohibition of the liquor traffic in Indian Terri- 
tory for ten years after the admission of the Territory to 
Statehood with Oklahoma, and in our judgment the same as 


now framed would prove wholly ineffective, because there is no 


provision for its enforcement. Moreover, the exception for 
medicinal, mechanical and scientific purposes as specified would 
become the source of endless lawlessness, and would give us a 
class of drug stores no better than saloons. Therefore, 

Resolved, Second. That it is our conviction that the one way 
to continue effective prohibition in Indian Territory is to con- 
tinue it under Federal jurisdiction. If such procedure in con- 
nection with Statehood legislation be unprecedented, it is not 
more unprecedented than are the conditions with which we 
have to deal. Solemn compacts were entered into with the In- 
dian Tribes in consideration of which they agreed to surrender 
their tribal governments and to admit the white man to equal 
privileges of citizenship in their country. One definite condi- 
tion clearly stipulated in these compacts was and is that “ the 
United States agrees to maintain strict laws against ” the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the territory of the Five Tribes. In 
view of Oklahoma Territory’s probable strong majority favor- 
able to the saloon, it seems to us that the United States Gov- 
ernment can only fulfill in good faith this solemn pledge made 
to a helpess people by retaining at all costs its right and au- 
thority to give them the promised protection. Believing that 
Congress would not willingly be party in its last legislation for 
these people to giving them a delusive measure, affording no 
actual protection, therefore, 

Resolved, Third. That we do earnestly appeal to the Congress 
of the United States to so amend the pending bill as to continue 
the present prohibitory laws for at least twenty-one years (the 
period of inalienability of the Indian’s homestead) under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction consented to by the State in its constitution. 
And while we are exceedingly anxious, in common with the 
residents of Indian Territory generally, for Statehood, with its 
right of self-government, as soon as possible, yet we believe 
that we voice the sentiments, not only of practically all the In- 
dians (who certainly have a right to first consideration), but 
of a majority of the white people of the Indian Territory, in 
declaring that no form of Statehood would be acceptable to us 
if founded upon the betrayal of a weak and helpless people, 
and the exposing of them to the blighting curse of a traffic 
from which they have been protected for over seventy years. 
Far rather would we remain in our present almost intolerable 
condition of political orphanage than to have forced on us a 
form of Statehood founded upon what we could not help re- 
garding as an act of perfidy. Therefore, 

Resolved, Fourth. That we do hereby lay upon the conscience 
of the Christian citizenship of the States our earnest prayer 
that Congress be importuned not to enact a measure, in viola- 
tion of the plighted faith of this Christian Government, such 
as will work the rapid degradation and extermination of the 
Indian tribes, will greatly cheapen human life in this new 
country, will make us the dumping-ground for the saloon- 
keepers, gamblers and other criminal riff-raff that have been 
voted out of our neighboring States, and will thus prevent us 
from securing the honest, industrious, sober immigration which 
we most need to develop the great natural resources of this 
country and which the Indian most needs to help him work out 
his destiny as an American citizen. And we do earnestly in- 
voke the aid of the religious and secular press of the land, and 
all other defenders of the national honor, to give immediate 
publicity to these facts and to use their utmost influence in 
behalf of our righteous cause. A. S. MCKENNON, President. 

Muskogee, I. T. E. M. Sweet, JR., Secretary. 


At this writing (Third-day) the Statehood Bill is 
being debated in the Senate. 


Always men’s qualities are shown by whether their 
powers and privileges make them proud or make them 
humble.—Phillips Brooks. 


* 

A man is simple when his chief care is the wish to 
be what he ought to be; that is, honestly and natural- 
ly human. And this is neither so easy nor so impos- 


sible as one might think.—Charles Wagner. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF FRIENDS. 


The membership of the fourteen yearly meetings 
of Friends whose members read the American Friend 
is given as follows: 








MEMBERSHIP MINIS- 
1904 1903 GAIN LOSS TERS 
I ee ee eee aes «(RO 4. 28 
California (560 at Kotzebue) .. 2,606 1,891 715 50 
Sr en errr eee . 1,122 1,080 42 15 
Indiana (40 in Arkansas; 560 in 
Pee ees Pee 20,609 20,483 126 201 
Iowa (651 in Jamaica) ....... 11,786 11,022 764 198 
Kansas (200 in Alaska) ....... 11.264 11,109 155 a. a 
New England (40 in Palestine). 4,455 4,462 7 107 
DP OU ik GN det sttiavecedeass 3,339 3415 ... 76 0«=6553 
We CIE, «5-5 kta ceca wis 5,619 5,194 425 45 
Ohio (169 in China and India) . 5,746 5,681 145 134 
Oregon (60 in Alaska) ... 1605 1,659 36 30 
PRERORIIIA. 6s ins oie a eens. 4,441 4400 41 ... 38 
Western (240 in Mexico) ...... 14,587 15,230 643 160 
Wilmington (Western Indiana 
and Illinois, Central Ohio) . 6291 5,864 427 57 
Be Sato eek nate eee 94,740 92,590 1,294 


When the number of those who live in mission 
fields is deducted, there remain 92,840 as the “ total 
number of Friends in America” (of course leaving 
out of account the yearly meetings of those called 
Wilbur or Conservative Friends and our seven yearly 
meetings). This is a net gain of 230 over 
last year. Only two of these yearly meetings show 
any real loss—New England and New York—where 
the birth rate is very low. Twenty-nine children were 
born in New England as against 85 deaths; 18 in 
New York as against 66 deaths. 

In comment the editor of the American Friend 
says: “ This is a very serious situation, and one which 
points to the slow annihilation of Quakerism in these 
parts if it is not counteracted by a change in the 
birth rate. It is all very well to propagate a religious 
conception by evangelistic zeal and revival enthusi- 
asm, but this can never take the place of the divine 
method of propagation by increase within the family 
circle, where the truth can be silently imparted as 
the growing soul expands. The ominous fact 
which the heads of all families ought now to face 
is the low birth rate. Something is radically wrong, 
particularly in the Eastern States.” Kansas shows 
124 births as against 92 deaths. The birth rate for 
Philadelphia, also, it seems, has risen somewhat. The 
decrease in membe ership in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in five years has been only 27, this bei: ig CX- 
plained partly by the moving into Philadelphia of 


Friends who have transferred their membership 
there.” 


“ On the whole,” says the American Friend, * our 
reports this year are far more encouraging than last 
year, or for a number of years previously. The gains 
are small, but there is no such extraordinary leakage 


.as we have had to point out in the last reports.” 


Under all forms in which life vests itself, in all 
social positions, at the top as at the bottom of the lad- 
der, there are people who live simply, and others who 
do not.—Charles Wagner. 
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“ LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID.” 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 

But may awaken, strong and glorified; 
If something good be said. 


JAMES WHItTcomsB RILEY. 


BIRTHS. 
HOOPES.—At West Chester, Pa., on Twelfth month 18th, 


1904, to Russell and Anna Trimble Hoopes, a daughter, who is 
named Constance Trimble. 


PALMER.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Twelfth month 6th, 
1904, to Samuel C. and Margaret B. S. Palmer, a son, who is 
named Samuel Copeland Palmer, Jr. 


WALTER.—On First month 4th, 1905, at Wallingford, Pa., 


to William Emley and Caroline Sargent Walter, a daughter, 
who is named Henrietta Emley. 


MARRIAGES. 


STOWE—GILBERT.—At Stamford, N. Y., Twelfth month 
3ist, 1904, Roswell P. Stowe to Gertrude Frances, daughter of 
Walter C. Gilbert, of Flushing, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At the home of Sarah M. Ketcham, Jericho, L. L., 
Eleventh month 30th, 1904, Mary P. H. Allen, in the 84th year 
of her age; interment at Milton, Ulster County, N. Y. The 
following lines that she had fastened:in a dainty basket may 
best express the symphony of her sweetly “simple life.” Won- 
drous is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether past calcula- 
tion its powers of endurance. Efforts to be permanently useful 
must be uniformly joyous. A spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness. Beautiful because bright. 

“OQ vanished one! O loving, glowing heart! 
When the last evening darkened round thy room 
Thou didst not with the setting moon depart, 
Nor take thy way in midnight’s hush and gloom. 
Nor let the wandering wind thy comrade be, 
Outsailing on the dim unsounded sea— 
The silent sea where falls the muffled oar, 
And they who cross the strand return no more. 
But thou didst wait, celestial deeps to try, 
Till dawn’s first rose had flushed the paling sky. 
And pass, serene, to life and joy afar, 
Companioned by the bright and morning star.” 


CURTISS.—At her home, “ Oakland,” near Fallston, Harford 
County, Md., Twelfth month 27th, 1904, Mary Ellen Curtiss, 
widow of George G. Curtiss, aged 69 years. This dear friend 
was a valued elder of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, and a con- 
cerned and devoted superintendent of the First-day School. The 
meeting and the school sadly miss the quiet, cheerful dignity 
of her presence, and her earnest, helpful work. A true Friend 
at heart, she endeavored, from early womanhood, to walk con- 
sistently with the faith which was so abundantly given her. 
She, the centre of a loving home circle, was, for many months, 
an invalid; but devoted children ministered to every want, and, 
in their midst she quietly and peacefully passed from eart 
into the heavenly rest. R. 


ELY.—In Trenton, N. J., First month 2d, 1905, Seth Ely, in 
his 80th year. Interment at Makefield Friends’ burying 
ground, Bucks County, Pa. An earnest, steadfast and con- 
sistent Friend, a kind and devoted husband and father, and an 
affectionate, conscientious, exemplary, genial and worthy mem- 
ber of society, has crossed the stream and embraced the new 
and higher life. 


HERENDEEN.—At Farmington, N. Y., on Twelfth month 
31st, 1904, Wilkinson A. Herendeen, at the age of 69 years and 
11 months, a birthright member of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
ing; a good citizen and kind neighbor. 


MACY.—At the home of his niece, Sarah Lukens, near Har- 
veysburg, O., Twelfth month 25th, 1904, Edward L. Macy, aged 
88 years. He was the fifth of a family of five sons and two 
daughters born to David and Sarah Live Macy, and the last of 
the seventh generation descendants of Thomas Macy, who was 
one of the pioneer settlers on the Island of Nantucket. Born 
in Clinton County, O., he, with his youngest sister, cared for 
their parents in their declining years, he afterwards caring for 
his sisters (the older a widow) while they lived. Life was 
sweet to him; he passed away gently and peacefully. He was 
a lifelong member and faithful adherent of the doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. 


se 


PAXSON.—On First month 6th, 1905, Sarah T., daughter of 
the late Charles and Agnes T. Paxson, aged 60 years; funeral 
from her late residence, 309 Beechwood Avenue, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 


QUINBY.—At Armonk, N. Y., Twelfth month 20th, 1904, in 
her 73d year, Hannah, widow of John Jay Quinby. She was a 
member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting and a daughter of 
Esther Haviland, a member of much worth (deceased in 1877), 
and a sister of our widely known and much beloved Robert S. 
Haviland, whom she greatly resembled in sweetness of charac- 
ter and genuine kindliness. Her three sons and a circle of 
relatives and friends are sadly bereft by her death. 

“The strength of gentleness, the might of meekness, 

The glory of a courage unafraid; 
A constant love, a tenderness for weakness, 
Were in her face and in her life displayed.” 


SINGLEY.—On Twelfth month 22d, 1904, at the home of her 
parents, Camden, N. J., Mary, only daughter of Dr. William 
Leeds and Minnie W. Singley, aged two and a half years; 
funeral on the 29th from Camden Meeting House. 





MARY B. PYLE. 


To many who have read in the INTELLIGENCER simply the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mary B. Pyle it has not come with 
more surprise than to most of her home and social circle. Full 
of the joy of living, fond of travel, of nature, and all the beau- 
ties of arts she went much about with eager interest in the 
life of those she met; tender of others’ sorrows, delighting in 
others’ joys, interested in all the world’s work that was for the 
betterment of the people. A friend said of her only a few 
weeks ago: “She did not seem to realize she was getting to be 
an old lady.” To her home and home duties, and these ex- 
tended much beyond the usual limit, she was unfailing in her 
devotion, giving a sympathetic interest to many who might 
have dropped out of her life if it had not been that she was so 
kind and true. 

To her religious Society she was a faithful friend, serving 
some of its most important committees with the best she had 
to give of thought and work for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. To many lives her kindness has added joy, and her 
presence been an unfailing source of strength and refreshment. 
To those who have known her loving companionship, it will be 
a blessed memory, an abiding presence. 

“The task accomplished, the long day done, twilight and 
evening.” 


Let there be no sadness in the last farewell. Ss. P.'¢ 


EDWARD COOPER. 


Edward Cooper was an upright and exemplary citizen, be- 
loved by a large circle of friends and neighbors, and it seems 
meet that a tribute be paid to his worth, and that the circum- 
stances of his awakening to that life which made him beloved 
by so many should be recorded; for we believe this simple nar- 
rative will be an incentive to faithfulness to those who are 
given a message of life to their struggling brethren, as well as 
to those to whom these messages are sent. The following ac- 
count was written by the subject of this memoir, upon request, 
a few years ago: 

“When young in life Samuel Livezey, a ministering Friend, 
in company with William Zorns, came to our place of residence 
in Bucks County, Pa. They had been attending meeting and 
were on their way to a friend’s home to dine. As they passed 
the gateway that led to our house, Samuel inquired of 
William, ‘ Who lives in there? I feel the Master has something 
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for me to do.’ William answered that he did not know. They 
stopped and considered for a while what was best to do, when 
William proposed that they go on and see if the concern con- 
tinued after dinner, as friends might feel uneasy about them, 
fearing they had missed their way. 

“ After dinner William queried, ‘Samuel, how does thee feel 
about that visit ?’ Samuel replied, ‘It is stronger with me 
than ever.’ They returned in company with the Friend with 
whom they had dined, and found father and me engaged in 
hauling manure out of the barnyard. William left the carriage, 
and approaching us said he had a ministering Friend with him 
who desired to have a religious opportunity with the family. 
Father replied, ‘Edward, thee can go if thee wishes; I will 
continue with the work.’ I went in just as I was. After sit- 
ting awhile in silence Samuel spoke to the family in general, 
and then to me in particular, giving me much advice and en- 
couragement to be faithful to what I felt to be required of me. 
This was a great strength and encouragement in the tried sit- 
uation I was then in. I became acquainted with William 
Zorns many years after, and learned from him the cireum- 
stances of the Friends coming to our place as narrated above. 
This was the beginning of my religious life.” 

Surely the seed then sown fell on good ground, and brought 
forth a fruitful harvest. It has been my privilege to sit be- 
side Edward Cooper in our meeting for twenty-five years or 
more, and I have learned to love him for his meek, quiet, exem- 
plary and unostentatious life. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


William L. Price, who was at Westtown in the 70’s, recently 
lectured there on “The Arts and Crafts Movement.”— 
Westonian. 





Darby Friends will hold the second of their neighborhood 
mass meetings in the meeting house on First-day, the 15th, at 
7.30. Jane Rushmore will speak on “ Practical Christianity.” 





The social evening of the Young Friends of Philadelphia 
(under care of the Literature and Social Section) for First 
month will be on Second-day, the 16th, at 8 p.m., in the Audi- 
torium, 140 North Fifteenth Street. The subject will be “ The 
Penns and Penningtons of the Seventeenth Century,” followed 
by a lantern talk by Nellie Coates. There will be recitations, 
music and a social hour. It is especially pleasant to have older 
Friends drop in at these meetings for part or all of the evening. 





Those who are interested in the movement among colored 
people of our northern cities for their improvement by the 
means and methods that have heretofore been too exclusively 
applied in the South will have an opportunity on Sixth-day, 
the 13th, to see what is being done in this way at the Berean 
Manual Training School in Philadelphia, and in a small way to 
help along the work there. An entertainment will be given 
at the school (South College Avenue, above Nineteenth Street), 
at 4 in the afternoon, and again at 8 in the evening. There 
will be a travel-lecture with motion pictures on Alaska, its 
people, industries and landscapes, given by Surrich and Mary 
Lincoln. The proceeds will go to the school fund. 





A judge of the High Court as defendant in a case tried be- 
fore a bench of magistrates presided over by a former Clerk 
of London Yearly Meeting is a remarkable turning of the 
tables. Yet such was the position in the curious case in the 
Lewes Police Court last week, when Caleb R. Kemp was the 
presiding magistrate and Justice Grantham the defendant at 
the instance of the Chailey Rural District Council. One is ir- 
resistibly reminded of the days when Friends were ever the 
defendants in the courts, and when as such it was scant 
courtesy they received from either magistrates or judges. So 


in another respect also the scene is changed.—The Friend (Lon- 
don). 





The following notice of the Toronto Conference Proceedings 
is given in the Friend (Philadelphia) for First month 7th: 

“THe Toronro CONFERENCE.—We have received a copy of 
the book entitled, ‘ Proceedings of the Friends’ General Confer- 
ence,—First-day School, Philanthropic, Educational, Religious, 
and Young Friends’ Association,—held at Toronto, Canada, 
1904.’ 

“This was a conference of members of Yearly Meetings 
which have been willing, for distinction’s sake, to forego the 
appelation of ‘Orthodox.’ The various interests set forth in 
the above title are presented with clear ability by various 
voices which took part in the conference. Some of the pre- 
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pared papers are strong, suggestive and valuable for the points 
which they would teach. The book comes to us marked as 
‘Ethics.’ In that field it shows forth in many places, an ad- 
vanced enlightenment. In this connection religious allusions 
would hardly fail to appear; but a cursory examination, while 
falling on some savor of unsettlement, shows as regards doc- 
trines little said, and little for us to say. Whatever our dif- 
ference in ‘ theology’ or its absence may be, the book seems to 
be made up of concerns and thoughts of men and women bent 
on the betterment of the condition of mankind.” 





The Young Friends’ Association of West Chester, Pa., has 
arranged a series of Bible conferences for 1905, to be held on 
First-day evenings in the Library Room of the Meeting House 
on High Street, from 7.30 to 9.00. The general subject is to be 
the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and Corinthians. The 
dates and topics are as follows: 

First month 8th.—* The Political, Domestic and Social Life 
of the Romans at the Time of Paul.” 

First month 15th.—* The Philosophical and Religious Con- 
ceptions Prevalent at Rome when Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans.” 

First month 22d.—“‘A Study of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans” (chapters I. to VIII.). 

First month 29th.—“A Study of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans” (chapters IX. to XVI.). 

Second month 5th.—“ The Ethical and Religious Teachings 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans compared with the Moral and 
Religious Conceptions most popular among the Roman people.” 

Second month 12th.—“A Description of Corinth and Cor- 
inthian Life at the time of Paul.” 

Second month 19th.—* Greek Philosophy and Greek Religion 
at the time of Paul.” 

Second month 26th.—“‘A Study of Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” 

Third month 5th.—*A Study of Paul’s Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” 

Third month 12th.—‘ Greek Conceptions and Paul’s Teach- 
ings Compared.” 

Third month 19th.—* The Influence of Paul’s Teachings Upon 
the Christian Church and Modern Christianity.” 

Third month 26th.—“A Summary of the Entire Course.” 





BIBLE STUDY MEETING AT RACE STREET. 

The Bible Study Section of Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was addressed last First-day evening by Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn, of Harvard University, on “ Jesus, the 
Man in His Time.” 

The rural boyhood days among the simple people of 
Nazareth; the gentle youth, when nature called in many voices 
to the growing spirit of the lad; the days of ripening purpose, 
and open espousal of the Father’s will concerning him; the ac- 
ceptance of the mission and the final acts in the tragedy of 
Calvary were related by Prof. Fenn in a wonderfully real way. 
Seldom has the humanity of Jesus been dignified and honored 
in so simple and ethical a fashion before an audience of 
Friends. No one who was privileged to hear the address could 
fail to be touched by the high, spiritual tone in which it was 
delivered. 

To those who think oftenest of Jesus as the only begotten of 
the Father, the Son of God, Prof. Fenn’s message would surely 
be—add thereto the divinity of His humanity. For those to 
whom the Carpenter of Galilee is the Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, the address carried comfort, inspiration, 
and a fresh realization of the complete uniqueness of Jesus’ 
place in the history of the world, and a new wonder at the 
power of the Spirit which flowed from Him. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


An effort was made at the last meeting of the Association 
of Friends’ Schools, held on Eleventh month 19th, 1904, to 
make the management of the Association more representative 
of the various educational centers of the Society. While its 
field of work covers the same territory as that of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the General Conference, it devotes it- 
self chiefly to the professional sides of the subject of education, 
and has chiefly in mind the interests of the schools of the So- 
ciety, regarding as its members those who manage or are es- 
pecially interested in these schools. At the last meeting of the 
Association a committee was appointed representing various 
schools or groups of schools to which was referred the nomina- 
tion of a new Executive Committee and officers to take charge 
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of the affairs of the Association, as well as some other matters 


of importance. This committee consists of Edward B. Rawson 
and A. Davis Jackson, of the New York group; E. Clarkson 
Wilson and Ida Palmer Stabler, of the Baltimore group; Jen- 
nie M. Davis, Annie L. Clement and Margaret Eves, of the 
Philadelphia group; Bertha L. Broomell and Herschel A. Norris, 
of the Wilmington group; Mary J. Hoopes and John G. Em- 
bree, of. the New Jersey group; Benjamin Smith and Rachel L. 
Martin, of the Abington group; Mary H. Whitson and J. Eu- 
gene Baker, of Friends’ Central School; George H. Nutt and G. 
Walworth Morden, of George School; Elizabeth Powell Bond 
and Arthur H. Tomlinson, of Swarthmore, and Louis B. Ambler, 
Matilda Garrigues and Nathaniel Richardson appointed at 
large. This committee will meet at 9.45 a.m. on the day of the 
next conference at Race and Fifteenth Streets, on Second 
month 4th, 1905. 

The subject of this conference, “Religious Education in 
Friends’ Schools,” seems ‘to be particularly appropriate at this 
time, since the subject is also being considered by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the General Conference, and also by the 
Committee on Education of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The discussion of the matter from the teachers’ point of view 
should be of much value. Since the schools for many years 
have formally devoted to religious instruction the opportuni- 
ties afforded by mid-week meetings and by the scripture read- 
ing in their opening exercises, those in charge of the schools, 
it is believed, can throw much light on the subject. Joseph S. 
Walton, of George School, will discuss the general subject, Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, of New York, will discuss the mid-week meet- 
ing, and Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, will discuss the scrip- 
ture reading and its value. 


NEW YEAR AT YORK, PA. 
AN “ ADVANCEMENT ” MEETING. 


On New Year’s morning a goodly number of interested peo- 
ple assembled in the Friends’ ancient meeting house on West 
Philadelphia Street. As we sat in silence our thoughts were 
turned to the record of the past year, and we felt strengthened 
to take up our work anew, endeavoring to fill the pages of this 
year’s book with helpful thoughts and deeds, for others, there- 
by forming daily the golden clasp for the volume. 

Albert H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, was present, and took 
for his text, “As a man thinketh, so is he.” He dwelt at some 
length on the thought, that by a man’s actions we can in a 
great measure read his thoughts. If we harbor the unkind 
thought toward any of our fellow-beings we hinder our influ- 
ences for good. 

During this joyous season of the year when our minds have 
been turned toward the gladdening of other hearts, we feel and 
know the value of unselfish thinking. 

A. P. Broomell, of this city, who has lately passed through a 
great sorrow, talked very feelingly of the changes time brings; 
that sometimes we cannot understand the workings of the 
Father’s hand, yet all may be for the best. 

A feeling of great tenderness covered the meeting as a visit- 
ing Friend appeared in supplication, desiring that the All- 
Father’s love might rest upon those especially who had known 
sorrow, that we might come to realize our kinship with Him, 
and so be strengthened and enabled to say, “ Not my will but 
thine be done.” 

At the close of the meeting many expressed their deep en- 
joyment of the occasion. 

After a few moments of social mingling all were invited to 
remain to our First-day School. Some of the members ac- 
cepted the invitation and constituted a class of twenty-five. 

The superintendent opened school by reading a brief paper 
entitled, “Thoughts on the New Year.” “What we are able 
to accomplish this year depends upon each day’s effort.” “ May 
we as a little band of Sabbath School workers exert our influ- 
ence to bring about an interest in the more serious affairs of 
life.” May each one present here this morning he strength- 
ened to fulfill the duties which are before us in the year 1905. 
May we know more fully that the Father is ever ready to guide 
and direct us if we heed his voice.” 

We took up the first lesson in the series for Adult Classes— 
“The Reformation and Some of Its Problems.” After reading 
the lesson the portions of especial interest were discussed, and 
the topics taken up. First. “Is man’s nature fulfilled by 
obedience to the law? by faith, or by good works?” The 
thought was expressed that the best fulfillment of man’s na- 
nation of all three. It is by obedience andture is by a combi 
faith that we are enabled to do good. 

The second topic was concerning a money reward for good 








behavior or honesty. Opinions differed. Remarks were made 
by Jonathan Jessop, Albert H. Johnson, Charles Hawkins, Flor- 
ence N. Cleaver, Anna Merrihue, Jacob Kuehn, Alice Kyle, 
Charles Benson and others. 

A. H. Johnson read a paper which he had prepared for the 
occasion, “ The Evolution of the Hebrew Religion.” 

This paper gave evidence of much research, and was very in- 
teresting and instructive. We hope it may be given in full in 
the columns of the INTELLIGENCER. 

Voluntary sentiments were given. School closed after a few 
moments of silence, all feeling that we had spent a profitable 
time together. BertTHa K. CLEAVER. 

York, Pa. 


QUIETISM. 

A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIs- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—IV. 
Text, Phil. 4: 7 (compare Phil. 2: 13). Bible reading, Phil. 2: 
1-18 


One of the characteristics of mysticism is passivity. The 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and the Wissahickon Mystics at- 
tempted to anticipate and accelerate the oncoming of the mys- 
tical state by fixing the attention, or going through certain 
bodily performances, as the numerous manuals of mysticism 
prescribe, yet when the consciousness has once set in the mys- 
tic feels as if his own will were in abeyance, and claims to be 
grasped and held by a superior power. The passivity of these 
mystical states in no way weakens their power to modify the 
inner life of the subject between the times of their recurrence. 

Of this state Tennyson writes: 


“ Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams. 


“Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


Professor Tyndall recalls Tennyson’s statement, “ That there 
is no delusion in the matter. It is no nebulous ectasy, but a 
state of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute clear- 
ness of mind.” 

(What do Friends understand by “the still, small voice” ? 
Why do they value silent meetings?) 

Walt Whitman writes of this passivity and its influence: 


“T believe in you, my soul... . 

Loaf with me on the grass, loose the stop from your 
throat; ... 

Only the lull I like, the hum of your valved voice. 

I mind how once we lay, such a transparent summer morning, 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge 
that pass all the arguments of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own.” 


Historically, quietism is a form of mysticism. It demands 
an entire abnegation of all active exercise of the will. 

(What is understood by the expression, “Not my will, but 
thine be done” ?) 

It stands for purely passive meditation upon God and divine 
things as the highest spiritual exercise and means of bringing 
the soul into immediate union with the Godhead. 

Molinos (1627-1696) was a Spanish Quietist. He was a 
Catholic. His writings breathe a spirit of simple piety, as de- 
signed to show how inward peace may be found by what is 
called contemplation and passive prayer, by obedience, by fre- 
quent communion, and by inward mortification. The English 
version of his work (1688) speaks of a spiritual guide, which 
disentangles the soul and brings it by the inward way to the 
getting of perfect contemplation and the rich treasures of eter- 
nal peace. These results, he insists, can be secured only by 
retirement of soul and self-surrender into the hands of God. 

A form of quietism settled upon the Society of Friends after 
its heroic age, and a century of its influence was followed by 
the separations that have characterized its later history. 

The theological criticism of quietism declares that its very 
passivity makes men indifferent to external acts; that it leads 
to the dispensing with auricular confession, penances, and out- 
ward rites; that in itself it affords no foundation for a religious 
community, because, its principle being pure inwardness, it 
possesses no norm by which the extravagances of the individual 
may be controlled. 

The Society of Friends differed from quietistic mysticism in 
its recognized relation to the ministrations of the Spirit; that 
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is, the Society of Friends during its earlier years differed from 
quietistic mysticism in the value placed upon human effort. 
Quietism claimed to be carried by the Spirit, that the will of 
the creature was nothing, and the presence of God’s Spirit was 
irresistible. Early Quakerism claimed to be led by the Spirit. 
They used the word “led” in the same sense that Paul used it 
when he declared that the sons of God are “led by the Spirit 
of God.” They agreed with the Quietists in the assumption 
that one is not led when he goes his own way. They further 
agreed that there is a power within us, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. These early Friends insisted that 
this spirtual leading consists in an influence over our actions 
of a power which is not identified with ourselves—either as by 
nature, or as renewed by nature—but as declared by the Apos- 
tle Paul is none other than the Spirit of God himself. To them 
this being led by the Spirit was something more than the con- 
quest of our lower impulses by our higher nature, something 
more than an ethical victory over those tendencies that would 
destroy our capacity to do good work. These things were 
among the fruits of being led by the Spirit, and imply that 
spiritual leading itself is not a leading of ourselves by our- 
selves, but a being led by an indwelling spirit; as a child, with 
its hand in that of its father, is cheerfully led while its little 
feet make haste to keep pace with the larger stride of the 
father; as the tottering grandmother, who with thankful grati- 
tude leans on the strong arm of her grandson as she is led to 
her seat in the house of worship; as the cripple, with his crutch 
and cane, in confidence and trust is led by a proffered hand 
over some crowded crossing. Such was the early Friends’ con- 
ception of being led by the Spirit; it included the personal 
effort to follow; it included that surrender of the human will 
to the divine will which is likened unto the grafting of the 
branch into the vine, this surrender being made possible by 
the spirit of Christ, which would show us the way to the 
Father, which would make being led a possibility. The early 
Friends recognized the necessity of being led, but, unlike the 
quietists, they refused to lie by the wayside waiting to be car- 
ried into the kingdom, but with outstretched arms they prayed 
that they might be led. 

The early Friends experienced the Pauline conception of the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding; in that not only 
their hearts, but their minds, were kept “through Jesus 
Christ.” 


REFERENCES.—Works of Molinos and Madame Guyon. 
Toric.—A century of Quietism in the Society of Friends. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“AS TO THEOLOGY.” 
Editors of INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends: Truth is unchangeable, but human under- 
standing or perception of it changes as mankind becomes more 
enlightened. It would be sad, indeed, if we did not make any 
progress. The truth was not bottled up for all time. Men 
here and there throughout the ages perceived bits of it, and 
proclaimed it. They are still doing the same. All truth is 
sacred, no matter through what channel it comes. But we need 
to be careful how we use language. It is better to take down 
a building scientifically, and save the good bricks to rebuild 
with. People resent, then later accept, because it is the 
truth. The truth is always safe, but the way has to be care- 
fully prepared for its acceptance, “lest we pull up the wheat 
with the tares.” Jesus understood that. He saved all that he 
could, but added, “but I say unto you.” But we have “com- 
passed this mountain long enough.” We need to look forward. 
Science and truth are perfectly compatible; they must be; 
they have the same author. The Bible is a wonderful book of 
record of faithfulness. There is none like it for strength and 
sublimity and high and holy aspiration, but it is mixed—it is 
not all holy. The spirit is above it. Jesus said, “ Ye search 
the scriptures, but ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life.’ The spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit, is above the 
letter, that alone is our authority, truly as Cowper said, “ He 
is a freeman whom the truth makes free, and all are slaves 
beside.” H. A. P. 





A FRIEND IN PORTO RICO. 


[Several interesting replies to the epistle sent out by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting to its isolated members were put aside 
because of a pressure of other duties, awaiting a more con- 
venient season. The following was written during her summer 
vacation by a friend who is teaching in Porto Rico.—E. L.]} 


My work has been here for five years, and it has been won- 
derfully interesting to note the changes. All the denomina- 
tions have established missions during this time, unless our 
own is excepted, and I have received word from William C. 
Allen, of the Orthodox Friends, that he will spend part of next 
winter here in the work. 

I became interested in a little mission which was started by 
the Presbyterians near where | taught three years ago, and I 
assisted in the Spanish Sabbath School; now they have a large 
natite congregation, and conduct their own meetings. I have 
come to feel that there is more being done for the natives re- 
ligiously than for the Americans, who grow exceedingly care- 
less down here, and in many respects are not models for an 
ignorant, groping people. 

With this feeling borne in upon me I began to work in the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and we have 
the consciousness of doing some good, trying to make a meet- 
ing place for young Americans, who, in many instances, throw 
off the restraints of home and fall when they first come here. 
They insisted upon making me president of the Association, in 
spite of the fact that there are some things that I cannot con- 
scientiously do. They have always respected my scruples; 
and it is wonderful to find how many of all denominations 
agree that our views, if generally adopted, would make for 
world-wide good. ... 

My work is in the public schools, where all good American 
women cannot but be missionaries. We are not allowed to 
teach so-called religion, but if there is a live flame in the heart 
it must reflect on those with whom we come in contact. With 
always a longing for the dear old home meeting, I am still a 
sojourner in a strange land. A. 8. M. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The students assembled after the Christmas holidays on 
Third-day morning, First month 3d, at collection. Most of the 
students were back in their places at that time ready to re- 
commence their work. 

The fourth of the Swarthmore College lecture course oc- 
curred on the evening of the 5th inst. Prof. J. C. Powys, Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer of Cambridge University, England, 
addressed a large audience on “Walt Whitman.” Prof. 
Powys, who is a most eloquent speaker, possessing an extensive 
vocabulary, charmed all who were fortunate in hearing him. 
Following the lecture, Dean Bond received the Senior Class and 
a number of her friends in her parlor to meet Prof. Powys. An 
a hour was spent by the Seniors in conversation with 

1m. 

Classes in art are at work under Frances M. Dadmun, who is 
the successor to Beatrice Magill, and is a graduate of Welles- 
ley College in the class of 1899, having since devoted her time 
to the study of art in this country and in Europe. 

Classes in the new pre-medical course have begun their work 
on human anatomy. 

The new chemical building is now completed, and students in 
this department are doing full regular work. 

On Sixth-day afternoon Prof. Hoadley lectured at the 
aere Schoo], Wilmington, his subject being, “A Trip to Cali- 
ornia.” 

Dr. Battin conducted the college Bible Class on First-day 
morning. “ Practical Ethies ” was the subject under discussion. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa., was present at First- 
day meeting, and spoke beautifully. The students listened 
with marked attention to her eloquent words in an appeal to 
let the spirit of peace and good will, which have characterized 
the season through which we have just passed, extend through- 
out the New Year. m. &. &. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


OxrorD, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Dr. Truman Coates, Twelfth month 28th. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading from the 
2d chapter of Luke. After the reading of the minutes, the 
reports of committees were disposed of. 

On motion, it was decided to join the General Conference of 
Associations. Anna M. Lynch gave an interesting talk on the 
work of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association, which we 
feel was helpful to us. 

A recitation entitled, “ Pat’s Possessions and Mine,” was well 
given by Horace Stubbs. Martha Smedley read a poem from 
Sarah Coates gave current 


Whittier, “The Frost Spirit.” 
topics. 
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Theodore K. Stubbs gave some interesting remarks on the 
definition of the word Quaker. Referred questions were an- 
swered by Theodore K. Stubbs and Evan Stubbs. 

After roll call and a few moments’ silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Theodore K. Stubbs, First 
month llth, 1905. 

Epna D. Coates, Secretary pro tem. 





Sotesury, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held their 
meeting for First month on the 8th, with a fair attendance. 
Agnes B. Williams, vice-president, opened the exercises with a 
scripture lesson from 1 Thess. 

Edna M. Wood gave a resume of the last meeting, after 
which the new oflicers assumed their responsibilities. For the 
year these are: President, Hugh W. Michener; vice-president, 
Agnes . Williams; secretary and treasurer, Alice R. Price. 

The Executive Committee was appointed by the president, 
and consists of Carrie B. Paxson, Agnes B. Williams, Achsah 
L. Hurley, Margaret A. Lownes, Walter 8. Ely, Ethel A. Fell 
and Edward Paxson. ‘ 

By the request of members, Dr. J. B. Walter read a paper on 
“Heretics and Heresy,” which had been prepared by Alfred H. 
Paschall for a meeting at Doylestown on a previous occasion, 
and the writer thereof had been induced to allow it to be read 
at Solebury, much to the pleasure of those assembled. 

The attributes of heretics, as enumerated by Alfred H. Pas- 
chall, were of a higher order than what were formerly sup- 
posed to belong to those who were designated by this name. 

The members, through Hugh W. Michener, expressed their 
appreciation of the courtesy extended by the essayist and the 
reader. Hannah Lownes recited “ Shadows.” John 8. Williams 
gave an interesting account of some of the religious rites of the 
Japanese, and told of their love of nature and loyalty to na- 
ture’s God. 

Beulah Hurley mentioned several interesting events among 
church workers; recent conferences, showing the willingness of 
different religious denominations to work together in harmony 
to endeavor to secure a higher grade of morals in both social 
and political life, and told of the advance in church strength 
during the past year. 

John S. Williams further discussed the topic. Evan T. 
Worthington, of Newtown, is expected to address the meeting 
on the 12th of Second month, when the usual topics will be 
considered by Carroll B. Price, Edna M. Wood, Ella B. Carter 
and Agnes §S. Ely. MARGARET A, LOWNES. 





GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
met at Grampian, Pa., with Assistant Superintendent G. T. 
Underwood in the chair. The meeting opened with the singing 
of a hymn by the Association. Officers for the ensuing year 
were appointed as follows: Corliss A. Kirk, president; W. G. 
Spencer, vice-president; Lena Wall, secretary; James Cleaver, 
treasurer. 

Corliss A. Kirk gave a short talk on “ Ways in Which We 
Might Still Move Onward,” urging that at the beginning of a 
new year each one resolve to do his or her part in making a 
successful series of meetings. A few remarks were also made 
by the new vice-president. 

The twenty-third Psalm was read as a scripture lesson for 
the evening. Select reading was given by Sidney Cleaver. 
Verne Hoover read an article entitled, “ When I’m Old Enough 
to Vote,” suggesting that we should cast our ballot to do the 
most good for our fellow-men and for our country. Recitations 
were then given by Vinnie Kester and Sarah Bloom; a volun- 
tary reading by Della Hoover, “An Incomplete Revelation ”; 
New Year’s resolutions by W. G. Spencer, who gave some good 
suggestions along the line of reform. Let us begin with our- 
selves. Don’t be too sure that it is the other fellow that is 
wrong until we have looked within ourselves. Don’t stay 
away from church or meeting because there is some one else 
there that has not done things according to thy views. For- 
give and forget. An appeal to the users of narcotics and alco- 
holic beverages for their abstinence was made, showing some 
of the sorrows that come from their use; also the use of pro- 
fane language. A suggestion was made about honesty, draw- 
ing the line between temporal life and eternal life; what we 
gain by dishonesty here will be entered on the debit side of our 
ledger account with God. Speak harshly about no one. Read 
good literature. Select good companions. Be just and fear 
not. 

Voluntary recitation was given by Clara Wall, entitled, 
“Day by Day ”; a select reading by Bessie Underwood, subject, 
“Amy’s Place.” The question, “Some excuses of non-attend- 
ance at our Young Friends’ Associations, First-day School and 


Ul 
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Meeting; as a rule are they honest and genuine,” was dis- 
cussed by George T. Underwood, who brought out the thought 
that when anything arises in our minds we should first con- 
sider what Jesus would do; then go ahead. 

The topic, “ The Power of the Press,” was discussed by James 
D. Wall. 

What is the trend of the news from day to day, and the 
value placed upon it? The majority seems to be mis-leading 
instead of elevating the moral and religious standard of life. 
Why are our religious journals so high in price? Because their 
circulation is small and the price has to be high in order to 
make them self-sustaining. The meeting closed with a hymn 
by the Association. There were about seventy present. 


D. C. Coons, Cor. See. 





CorRNWALL, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of James Seaman, Twelfth month 18th, 1904. Charles 
F, Seaman called the meeting to order, and Edmund Cocks 
filled the position of secretary. . 

After the minutes of last meeting were read and approved, 
Eva Ketcham opened the exercises by reading “ Education for 
Simplicity ” from “The Simple Life,” and was followed by 
Rowland Cocks, who read “Hints for a Peace Day Lesson; ” 
also an open letter addressed to First-day Schools and Friends’ 
Associations, relating to increasing the circulation of the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and Scattered Seeds. 

The discussions on the subjects read, as well as on matters 
relating to purely local affairs, were free and pleasant. 

After sentiments, and the usual time of silence, the meeting 
adjourned to meet again in four weeks at the home of J. 
Quimby Brown. E. K. S., Correspondent. 





PASADENA, CaL.—Eleventh month 27th a regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
Charles Lewis. The clerk opened the meeting by reading the 
9th chapter of Matthew. An excellent essay, “ The Practice of 
the Presence of God,” by Mary Russell Mills, was read by 
Anna Vaughn. It was followed by remarks by Levi Benson, 
Zeno Taber and Charles Lewis, who also read “ Why We Grow 
Old” from the “ Times,” which advised us to take the sun- 
dial’s way of recording only the hours of sunshine. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Edward and Helen Taylor resigned from their offices, being 
about to leave Pasadena for Honolulu. Charles Lewis was ap- 
pointed to fill Edward Taylor’s place as clerk, and Nancy Gard- 
ner, Helen Taylor’s on the Executive Committee. 

Sentiments were given, and after a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned to meet again Twelfth month 11th, at the home of 
Harry Lewis. Mary 8. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 

160 South Madison Avenue. 





CINcINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting for Twelfth month at the home of 
Charles Murray on the 18th inst. with advery satisfactory at- 
tendance. The opening silence was broken by a scripture read- 
ing by the clerk. The reading of the afternoon was from Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis’ book, “The Quest of Happiness,” the 
keynote of which seems to be the dignity of labor. He is hap- 
piest who has found his work, his place in the world. True 
happiness is the result of earnest, intelligent and productive 
work. Idleness results inevitably in misery and unhappiness. 
Happiness is simply that approving state of consciousness aris- 
ing from the knowledge of work well done. The discussion 
following the reading was very animated, and was most ably 
and acceptably led by the reader of the day, Edna Hopkins. 
Pierce Cadwalader read an extract from Lillian Whiting’s 
book, “ The World Beautiful,” bearing upon the subject. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the closing 
poem, “The Peace of God,” by Adelaide Proctor, was read by 
Rachel Gallagher, and the meeting drew into the silence and 
closed. Mase. L. Jounson, Assistant Clerk, pro tem. 

First month Ist, 1905. 





Hopewett, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
First month Ist, 1905. The president opened the meeting with 
the 23d Psalm. Twenty-three members responded to roll-call. 
Under head of appointments, Hattie Clevenger read a short 
poem entitled, “ How Shall We Know.” 

David P. Lupton gave a good collection of current topics. The 
paper prepared by Daniel W. Lupton, “What Amusements 
will Give Pleasure and Add No Sorrows ?” was excellent. He 
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said: “In every case the mode of choosing entertainment is 
governed by training, habits of thought, and surrounding in- 
fluence on education. Even in entertainment we should always 
keep in view culture and knowledge, and it is safe to say when 
these two factors of wounded life are lost sight of our ‘ good 
times,’ as well as all times, will be followed by regrets, and it 
should be the duty of home training and every college and 
school to help build characters that will know how to dis- 
criminate between amusement, the time wasted, and the 
amusement, the legitimate pleasure, that is the pleasure fol- 
lowed by no regrets.” This was followed by much discussion. 
Several others were on the program, but were absent. After 
a few minutes’ silence the Association adjourned. 
E. B. Huyett, Secretary. 


POEMS BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 

“Mine and Thine,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., is a collection of poems by Florence Earle 
Coates, most of which hive already given pleasure to a wide 
circle of readers as they have appeared in our leading maga- 
zines. They cover a wide range of subjects, and show deep 
sympathy with nature and an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. “When Christ Was Born” will appeal to all 
women who have felt the true joy of motherhood; “ Inter- 
change ” shows how the life of a girl was helped by the life 
of a bird; “ Betrothal ” expresses the rapture of pure and holy 
love; and “ The Burial of Robert Louis Stevenson ” voices the 
sympathetic appreciation felt for this most lovable of authors 
by the many who loved him. There is perhaps nothing in the 
volume that better shows the power of the writer than the fol- 
lowing lines addressed to Edmund Clarence Stedman: 


Life laid upon his forehead a caress, 
And, smiling, gave him for his birthright dower, 
Humor and judgment, passion, purpose, power, 
And gifts of vision pure and limitless; 
Then—for she ever tempers man’s success, 
Nursing the canker in Earth’s fairest flower— 
She added pain; and taught him, hour by hour, 
To know that only blessed which doth bless! 


So, following the Gleam from early youth, 
He lent a strengthening hand, and gave his heart, 
And aided feet, less sure than his, to climb; 

He sacrificed not others to his art, 
But worshiped beauty with unselfish truth, 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1904. 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 22d 

Lowest barometer during the month, 28th 

Mean temperature 

Highest temperature during the month, 28th 

Lowest temperature during the month, 11th 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 28th 

Least daily range of temperature, 4th 4. 

Mean daily range of temperature 11.9 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................... 21.5 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..................... 70.9 

Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches, 2.43. 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.52 inches 
of rain, melted snow and sleet, on 24th and 25th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. 

Number of clear days, 7; fair days, 9; cloudy days, 15. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Sleet on 3d and 24th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 39° on 24th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 11° on 11th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 25.9°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39° on 27th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 18° on 14th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 27.5°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 26.7°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 36.2° and 25.°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 30.6°, which is 5.9° less than the mean temperature of this 
month for the past 13 years, and 1.7° lower than during the 
corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.43 inches, 
is 1.32 inches less than the normal, and 1.24 inches less than 
fell during Twelfth month, 1903. 

Snow fell on the 5th, 8th, 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 24th and 25th. The total snowfall dur- 
ing the month, 20.1 inches. Good sleighing during the greater 
part of the month. Five inches in depth of snow on the ground 
on the 15th. A trace at the end of the month. 


JOHN CoMLY, Observer. 


And lives, the well-beloved of his time! month 3lst. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


a.m.; 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place); 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 14th (7th-day).— Young 
Friends’ Association Class in Practical 
Philanthropy, in auditorium, at 2.30 
p-m. 


[Ist mo. 15th (1st-day).—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Friends’ Association, at the home 
of J. Quimby Brown. 


Ist mo. 15th (1st-day).—Conference 
at Kennett Square, Pa., under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, at 2 p.m.; subject, 
“Social Purity;” speaker, John L. 
Carver. 


Ist mo. 15th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, in meet- 
ing house at Wilmington, Del., at 2.30 
p-m. Joel Borton will speak on Temper- 
ance. 


Ist mo. 15th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home of 
Elizabeth K. Komori, 42 Fisher Avenue, 
at 11 a.m. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth 


Ist mo. 15th (Ilst-day).— Visiting 
Committee of Salem (N. J.) Quarterly 
Meeting will attend the meeting at 
Woodbury, N. J., at 10 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





